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SUMMARY 


Muskmelons  are  an  important  truck  crop  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Colorado-Utah  areas,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

Although  production  has  fallen  in  recent  years  compared  with  the 
peak  reached  in  1931,  it  has  increased  greatly  over  the  last  few  decades. 
Lower  yields  have  been  offset  by  greater  acreages.  Greatest  increaes 
of  production  occurred  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Facific,  and 
Midwestern  areas.  Production  decreased  in  the  western  parts  of  the  South- 
ern area  and  in  Florida.  In  the  Northeast  it  remained  practically  un- 
changed. The  production  of  winter-type  melons,  such  as  honeydews,  has 
increased  relatively  more  than  the  production  of  cantaloups. 

Prices  and  value  per  acre  were  considerably  lower  in  the  decade 
of  the  1930 's  than  in  the  decade  of  the  1920' s,  falling  in  all  areas  but 
least  in  the  Southern  Pacific  area.  Declines  were  relatively  great  in 
the  Northeastern  area,  particularly  in  Maryland.  Lower  prices  were 
caused  mostly  by  decreased  consumer  purchasing  power,  and  increased 
supplies,  and  poorer  quality  in  seme  sections.  The  increased  supplies 
were  most  effective  in  lowering  prices  in  the  particular  season  when  the 
supplies  were  marketed.  Increased  competition  from  other  areas  may  be 
discounted  as  a  prime  factor  causing  the  extremely  low  Northeastern 
prices  of  the  1930 's  —  lower  consumer  purchasing  power  being  more  im- 
portant. 

In  the  next  5  years  demand  for  muskmelons  and  prices  are  expected 
to  be  higher  than  in  the  decade  of  the  1930 's.  However,  production  in 
the  war  years  may  be  curtailed  if  labor  and  land  now  used  for  muskmelons 
are  needed  to  produce  more  essential  commodities.  Continued  disease 
infestation  will  also,  tend  to  hold  production  at  low  levels.  But  where 
practicable  and  not  in  interference  with  the  war  program,  production 
should  be  encouraged,  particularly  in  areas  adjacent  to  large  markets. 

In  the  longer  run,  a  lower  level  of  prices  compared  with  the  war 
years  of  the  1940 's  but  higher  than  prices  prevailing  frcm  1931-39  seems 
probable.  Production  will  probably  increase  to  the  high  levels  reached 
in  the  late  twenties.  Areas  most  likely  to  expand  production  are  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Midwestern  areas  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Southern  area.  Greatest  increases  are  likely  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  area  although  production  increases  there  and  also  in  parts  of  the 
South  and  in  the  Northeast  are  contingent  on  more  adequate  disease  con- 
trol and  the  improvement  of  quality  and  yields.  In  general,  areas  with 
good  yields  of  high  quality  and  with  multi-variety  production  may  be 
expected  to  expand  production.  Prospects  are  unfavorable  in  areas  where 
yields  and  quality  are  lew  and  where  summer  melons  are  produced  for  sur- 
plus shipment  to  other  areas.  A  program  for  improving  quality  and  yields 
is  suggested. 
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-  PRELIMINARY 

Recent  changes  in  the  production  and  demand  for  muskrnol ons  l/  have 


l/    Muskmclons  are  generally  called  "cantaloups"  by  the  trade  but  to  facilitate 
the  identification  of  different  muskmel on  varieties  this  report  uses  "cantaloup" 
when  referring  to  the  netted  varieties'.     Other  muskmclons,  such  as  honoydew, 
honcybalha  Casaba  and  Persian  melons  are  called  "winter- type  mus  lane  Ions"  •  All 
varieties  combined  v/ill  be  referred  to  as  muslaaol ons • 

"The  name  * cantaloup1  is  quite  generally  used  in  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  small,  oval,  netted  shipping  type  of  mus kmc Ion.    Iluch  confusion 
over  the  term  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  in  Europe  it  is  applied  to  a 
different  type  of  melon,  a  long-keeping  -sort  with  a  hard-ridged  or  warty  rind, 
practically  unknown  to  American  growers*     The  American  usage  is  now  so  well 
established  that  we  must  accept  the  name  cantaloup  as  defined  above.  Obviously, 
all  cantaloups  are  muskmclons,  but  many  varieties  and  types  of  muskmclons  arc 
not  cantaloups  by  this  definition.'   The  kinds  that  lie  outside  the  definition 
are  the  winter  types  as  Persian,  Casaba,  and  honeyball  and  the  large  ribbed 
sorts  like  Bender  and  Montreal,"     From  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1937,  p,  214. 

Much  of  the  data  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on  musk- 
mclons arc  listed  and  grouped  under  the  heading  of  Cantaloups  and  Similar  Melons, 
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vitally  affected  the  production  situation  in  the  different  producing  areas* 
How  areas  have  been  developed,  whereas  in  others  production  has  decreased.  At 
the  same  tine,  now  varieties  of  muskmelons  have  been  introduced  commercially. 
Prices  and  yields  have  generally  declined  and,  in  many  sections,  quality  has 
become  poorer© 

Farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States  especially  have  felt  the  impact  of 
new  develop  me  jits.    Production  in  the  Northeast  has  been  associated  with  low 
quality,  low  yields,  and  lew  prices©    This  report  was  prepared  primarily  in 
response  to  requests  from  growers  in  the  Northeast  who  are  interested  in  past 
and  prospective  trends  in  production  and  farm  prices  of  muskmelons  by  areas. 
But  an  analysis  of  trends  in  production  and  prices  by  areas  is  only  part  of 
the  background  necessary  for  an  appraisal  of  the  farmer's  problem  of  deciding 
v;hat  place  he  should  give  to  muskmelons  in. his  system  of  farming.  Similar 
analyses  of  alternative  enterprises,  especially  sub statutable  truck  crops,  are 
needed  as  well  as  information  on  quantities  and  prices  of  labor  and  materials 
which  the  farmer  must  bring  together  for  the  production  of  muskmelons  and  al- 
ternative' crops.    The  final  synthesis  of  such  data  is  illustrated  in  a  scries 
of  reports  on  "Farm  Management  Problems  and  Suggested  Adjustments  en  Farms  in 
Selected  Truck  Crop  Areas"',  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
cooperation  with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  2/ 


THE  MUSMLOH  CROP 

Muskmelons  arc  grown  commercially  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
(fig.  l),  '  Production  is  concentrated  in  California, ^ Arizona,  and  Colorado,  but 
great  quantities'  'arc'  produced  also  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
Maryland,  Delaware,'  and  How  Jersey,    Winter  varieties  of  muslcnolons  arc  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale  only  in  the  Southwest  and  in  Colorado  and  Utah*     In  1939, 
farm  sales  of  the  nusknol on  crop  in,  the  United  States  wore  valued,  at  14  million 
dollars,  or  6  percent  of  the  total  farm-sales  value  of  22  commercial  truck  crops 
for  fresh  market  shipment  and  processing  (fig,  2). 


2/"  Mimeographed  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  1941, 

Farm  Management  Problems  and  Adjustments  on  Truck  Crop  Farms  in  Franklin 

township,  Gloucester  County,  How  Jersey. 
Adjustments  en  Truck  Crop  Farms  in  the  Ccdarvillo  Area  of  Cumberland 

County,  How  Jersey. 
Adjustments  on  Truck  Crop  Farms  in  a  Selected  Area  in  Caroline  and  Dor- 
chester Counties,  Maryland. 
1  Adjustments  on  Truck  Crop  Farms  in  the  Snow  Hill  Area  of  Worcester  County, 
Maryland. 

'   Planning  Adjustments  on  Truck  Crop  Farms  in  the  Pocomokc  Area  of  S oner sot' 

and  Worcester  Counties,  Maryland, 
Planning  Adjustments  on  Truck  Crop  Farms  in  Wicomico  County,  Maryland. 
Farm  Management  Problems  and  Suggested  Adjustments  en  Vegetable  Farms  in 

Bristol  County,  Mass. 
Farm  Management  Problems  and  Adjustments  -in  Producing  Lima  Beans  and  Peas  for 

Quick  Freezing,  Cumberland  County,  How  Jersey.    How  Jersey  Agricultural.. 

Experiment  Station,  1941.  (Processed) 
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FARM  SALES  VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS 
FOR  MARKET  AND  FOR  PROCESSING,  UNITED  STATES,  1939* 
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'EXCLUDING  MARKET  GARDEN  TRUCK  CROPS 


NEC.  39716       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2 

FARM  SALES  VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS  GROWN  FOR 
MARKET  AND  FOR  PROCESSING,  12  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1939* 
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Figure  3 
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Production  of  liusknclons  is  cor.contrc.tod  in  areas  having  advantages  in 
soil ,  climate,  rainfall,  prpxii-.ij.ty  to  markets,  and  relative  costs  of  production. 
The  crop  requires  well-drained  soils  having  nuch  rapidly  available  plant  food 
and  plenty  of  hunus  to  retain  noisturc.  3/    Vfcll- drained,  warm,  sandy  or  silt 
loans  are  best  suited  for  production,  although  good  nolens  arc  grown  on  rich 
clay  loans.    Tho  climatic  requirements  of  muskmel  on  cultivation  place  production 
cn  a  seasonal  basis,  domestic  supplies  being  available  only  from  late  April  to 
October.    Each  producing  area  attempts  to  market  its  crop  as  early  in  tho  spring 
or  summer  as  possiblo,  competition  in  these  seasons  being  less  severe  than  in 
ethers.    Production  is  favored  in  dry  areas  in  which  moisture  can  be  controlled 
by  irrigation*    Proximity  to  markets  is  not  so  important  for  imsknel ens  as  for 
many  other  true]:  crops  because  only  a  few  areas  produce  off-season,  high-quality, 
or  winter-type  melons. 

In  recent  decades,,  the  production  of  so-called  winter- typo  musknclons 
like  the  hOxioydow  has  increased  relative  to  the  production  of  cantaloupe  (table  l) 
lew  winter-type  melons  wore  developed  in  the  Western  States  for  their  disease- 
resisting  qualities  and  also  to  take  advantage  of  consumer  preference  for  a  now 
product.    Winter-type  melons  have  competed  increasingly  with  the  netted  canta- 
loup varieties,  both  types  being  marketed  in  the  summer.     In  the  period  1923-25, 
92  percent  of  shipments  of  muskmel ons  wore  cantaloups.    By  1939-41  the  proportion 
of  cantaloup  shipments  decreased  to  69  percent,  the  remaining  31  percent  being 
Persian,  henoydev/,  Casaba,  honcyball,  and  other  winter-type  melons.  Consumers 
have  probably  diverted  a  part  of  their  former  expenditures  for  cantaloups  to 
the  purchase  of  winter-type  melons,  thereby  lessoning  the  demand  for  cantaloups. 

In  the  Uorthcast,  netted  cantaloups  aro  tho  chief  type  cf  muskmel on  grown. 
In  1939,  farm-sales  value  of  tho  crop  in  12  Northeastern  States  amounted  to 
approximately  1  million  dollars,   :r  2  percent  of  the  sales  value  of  truck  crops 
(fig.  3).    But  3  percent  cf  tho  value  of  farm  sales  in  Maryland  and  13  percent 
in  Dclcwarc  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  muskmel  ens.    11  cm  Jersey  is  an  im- 
portant producer  of  musknolons  but  the  value  cf  tho  crop  is  small  compared  with. 
tho  value  of  ether  crops  grown. 

PRODUCING  AREAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  has  six  muskmel on- producing  areas  (fig.  l).     These  arc 
(1)  the  northeastern  area,   (2)  the  Southern  Pacific  area,   (3)  the  Southern  area, 
(4)  Colorado  and  Utah,   (5)  the  Northern  Pacific  area,  and  (6)  the  Midwestern 
area. 

The- Northeastern  area  extends  along  tho  Atlantic  Coast  from  Virginia  to 
Massachusetts  and  westward  to  the  borders  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,     It  is  an  Im- 
portant supply  area  for  large  local  markets.    These  markets  also  import  con- 
siderable quantities  of  high-quality  and  winter-type  melons  from  other  areas  in 
seasons  when  local  production  is  not  practicable  as  well  as  in  tho  local  produc- 
ing season  which  extends  from  mid-July  to  mid-September.    Most  production  is 


3/    Sec  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1468,  pp.  2-3. 
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concentrated  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  in  Delaware,  and  in  southern  New 
Jersey.    Diversified  family  farms  produce  most  of  the  crop  which  is  limited  to 
the  cantaloup  varieties.    Sandy  loams  are  most  widely  cultivated.     Yields  are 
moderately  low  and  parts  of  the  crop  are  sometimes  quite  low  in  quality.  Seed 
used  is  not  always  of  the  best  quality,  and  even  when  it  is,  too  much  rainfall 
or  attacks  of  dowry  mildew  and  aphids  may  result  in  a  crop  of  poor  quality*  The 
relatively  high  cost  of  disease-controlling  machinery  for  the  small  acreages  of 
melons  under  cultivation  discourages  spraying  and  dusting  upon  which  good  quality 
is  dependent.    Moreover,  many  immature  melons  are  marketed.     In  general,  rela- 
tively little  care  is  given  to  the  crop,  although  good-quality  melons  are  grown 
by  some  farmers.    Some  melons  are  packaged  according  to  the  highest  standards 
but  others  are  shipped  to  market  unwashed,  ungraded,  and  in  bulk  or  in  second- 
hand baskets.     Costs  of  transportation,  grading,  and  packing  are  relatively  low. 
Farm  and  wholesale  prices  are  low  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  but  are  somewhat 
higher  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Southern  Pacific  area  includes  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  New 
Mexico;  it  is  the  primary,  supply  area  for  the  Nation.     Principal  producing  section 
are  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  in  Stanislaus,  Kem,  Tulare,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno, 
and  San  Joaquin  Counties  in  California;  also  important  are  the  Salt  River  Valley 
and  Yuma  County  in  Arizona.    Specialized  large-scale  farms  produce  most  of  the 
crop,  although  in  the  more  northerly  sections  family  farms  are  important.  Both 
winter-type  muskmelons  and  cantaloups  of  high  quality  are  produced  on  irrigated 
silt  loams.     Those  soils  as  well  £-s  "the  climate  are  ideal  for  production,  4/ 
Although  in  recent  years,  production  in  some  sections  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  powdery  mildew  disease.     Yields  are  high  in  California  end  Arizona-.  Well- 
graded  and  packaged  melons  arc  shipped  to  all  markets  but  particularly  to  the 
large  northern  markets.    The  Imperial  Valley  of  California  supplies  the  Nation 
with  most  of  the  early  melons.    Shipments  usually  start  about  May  1,  reach  a 
peak  in  June,  and  extend  to  the  end  of  July.     Centra]   and  Southern  California 
and  Arizona  shipments  begin  in  early  June  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  summer, 
reaching  a  peak  in  July.    Nevada  shipments  extend  from  early  July  to  August.  New 
Mexico  ships  from  July  to  the  end  of  August.    The  high  quality  and  variety  of  the 
melons  produced  assure  a  market  for  the  Southern  Pacific  crop.     Farm  and  whole- 
sale prices  are  relatively  high,  offsetting  high  transportation,  packing,  and 
grading  costs. 

Production  in  the  Southern  area  is  scattered  and  extends  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Coast  westward  to  Texas  end  north  to  Virginia.     Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
arc  the  chief  States.    Family  farms  produce  a  crop  of  fair-quality  cantaloups 
which  are  sometimes  poorly  packed.     Irrigation  is  practiced  in  some  sections  on 
the  sandy  loam  soils  of  low  fertility.    Yields  are  low.    Supplies  arc  shipped  to 


4/   Although  Southern  Pacific  melons  arc-  now  generally  of  high  quality,  in  the 
early  twenties  Southern  Pacific  producers  faced  problems  of  low  quality.  But 
with  the  application  of  scientific  methods  cf  quality  determination  and  crop 
control,  quality  was  improved.    A  statement  made  in  the  early  192.0*  s  by  a  Cali- 
fornia horticultural  commissioner  road,  "the  establishment  of  the  soluble  solids 
test  for  determining  the  maturity  cf  cantaloups  has  practically  revolutionized 
the  cantaloup  industry  and  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  growers.  Before 
this  method  was  established,  the  different  interstate  markets  were  demoralized  by 
the  continued  shipment  cf  green  cantaloups,  but  this  system,  has  eliminated  all 
question  as  to  the  maturity  of  our  produce  and  has  proved  very  eccnomical  and 
practical."    Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1925,  p.  74,. 
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local  and  northern  markets  mostly  in  the  late  spring  and  early  smarter*  Texas 
ships  a  small  crop  beginning. in_r May,  .followed  by  Florida  in  June;  the  crop 
in  other  sections  is  marketed  during;  the"  summe'r,    'Fam  •prices  'for  the  crop  are 
relatively  low  in  most,  sections  .vdthVttio  exception  of  Florida  end  -Texas  which 

ship  early  crops.  .  .  ^  ..  „(f  _  _  ..  '    ]  ' *"  '''fir"  • 

T.he  Colorado -Utah'  area  is.  a  secondary  surplus-producing  area.-  Production 
is  concentrated  in  eastern  Colorado,  and . 'in  northern  Utah.    Family  farms  grow  most 
of  the  crop.     Irrigated,  silty  loams  are. .used  for  producing  both  cantaloups  and 
winter-type'  melons.     Quality  is.  good  an'd  the  ,  crop  is  well  packaged.  '  Yields  and 
transportation  costs  are  high..   Shipments  are. made  to.  all  markets  in 'the  late 
summer,  a  relatively  poor  marketing  .sea  sop.    Farm,  prices  are  low. 

...        The  [Northern  Pacific  area  -  is  a  .relatively  small   supply  a.re'a  shipping 
cantalo-ups  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  mostly  to  local  and  western  markets. 
Family  farms  produce  most  of  the  crop.  Silty  and  sandy  loams  are  used  and  many 
sections,  particularly  those  in  Washington,  are  irrigated.    Yields  are  high, 
quality  is  good,  but  farm  prices  are  relatively  low, 

r  :The  Midwestern  ..area  is  ,  roughly  comparable  to  the  Corn  Belt.    It  is  an  im- 
portant -source  of  supply  for  the  large  local  markets  which  also  obtain  supplies 
from  the.  Southern  Pacific  and  Colorado-Utah  areas.     Production  is  on  diversified 
family  farms,  scattered  throughout  the  area,  but  there  is  some  concentration  in 
southern  Michigan  and.  along  the  Wabash  river  in  Indiana.     Cantaloup  varieties- 
are  grown  on  light  clay  and  sandy  loams.    Yields  and  costs  of  transportation  arc 
low,  •  • ' i9!a  rlcet ing  •  take s .  pla ce  in  nearby  cities  from  mid-July  to  the  end  o'f  September 
at  the-  same,  time  that  many  Southern-Pacific  and  Colorado-Utah  melons  are  marketed. 
Farm  prices  a re  high  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  but  lower  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  and 
Illinois • 


p  •    .  PRODUCT  ION  MD  PRICE  TRENDS 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  muskmelons  were  grown  largely  as  a  summer 
market-garden  crop  near  consuming  centers.    Transportation  difficulties'  prevented 
shipments  from  any  distance .    Since  1900,  however,  .many  technological  obstacles' 
to  shipment  have  boon  overcome,  and  muskmelons  are  now  available  for  a  good  part 
of  the  ^reor.     Supplies  are  shipped  from  surplus-producing  areas  to  "'northern 
market/  in'  isor.sons  when  supplies  were  formerly  net  available,  as  well  a s^  in 
seasons  of  .local  ho rthe-rn ,.p reduction.    Thus,  in  the  last  few  decades','  the  concen- 
tration- .'of  pro  duct  ion  has  shifted  to  the  Southern  Pacific  area,     California  end .  ■■ 
Arizona  alone  produced  54  percent  of  the  United  States  crop  "in  19o7-4C.-  By  ^' con- 
tract,' the  Northeastern  area  produced  only  II  percent  of  the  crop.     Product i-oh  '!? 
in  this  area  has  become  relatively  less  important  as  production  has  expanded  in" 
the  South  and  West. 

United  States  production  has  increased  greatly.    Besides  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,"  other  factors,  such  as  the  opening  of  hew  producing  sections, 
the  development  of  new  varieties,  the  long-time  upward .  demand  t  rend,  and  the  de- 
cline of  some  farm  alternatives  have  contributed  to  the  increo.se. 
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In  achieving  greater  production,  it  has  been  necessary  to  plant  relatively 
greater  acreages  to  offset  lower  yields.    Data  available  since  1918  show  an  increase 
of  64  percent  in  the  United  States  acreage  of  muskmelons  grown  for  market  between 
the  periods  1918-23  and  1936-41.  bj    But  production  increased  only  32  percent* 
rising  sharply  until  1931  and  then  falling  somewhat  (fig.  4).    Yields  declined  20 
percent  (fig.  5).    Lower  yields  were  caused  largely  by  greater  disease  infestation, 
lower  prices,  and  decreased  soil  fertility  resulting  from  depleting  crop  practices. 

A  relatively  groat  decline  of  value  per  acre  was  caused  by  the  falling 
yields.    Between  1918-23  and  1936-41,  United  States  value  per  acre  fell  50  percent, 
slightly  more  than  the  decline  in  average  value  per  acre  for  all  market  truck^ 
crops.    Prices  declined  about  the  same  as  other  market  truck  crops,  falling  36  per- 
cent (fig.  6>.    Lower  levels  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  and  greater  supplies  in 
particular  seasons,  as  well  as  lower  quality  and  lower  costs,  6/  caused  the  lower 
prices.    Averaged  according  to  demand  conditions  in  different  periods,  United 
States  prices  fell  from  a  high  of  $1.69  per  crate  in  the  period  1918-23  to  $1.36 
per  crate  in  the  period  1924-30.     In  1931-33  a  low  of  89  cents  per  crate  was 
established.    By  1936-41  some  recovery  had  set  in  with  the  average  price  at  $1.08 
per  crate. 

T rends  by  Areas , 

Trends  of  muskmelon  production  in  different  areas  have  varied  beet  use  of 
differences  in  yield,  the  quality  and  typo  of  melon  grown,  alternative  farm  op- 
portunities, relative  prices,  the  relative  economic  development  of  the  area,  and 
differences  in  selling  conditions  such  as  proximity  to  markets  and  marketing 
seasons.    Each  area  attempts  to  market  its  crop  when  competition  from  other  areas 
is  limited  by  adverse  climatic  and  other  conditions.     Even  so,  supplies  are 
abundant  in  certain  seasons    and    scarce  in  others,  competition  becoming  more 
severe  in  late  spring  and  summer. 

The  producing  sections  tha.t  market  their  crops  in  the  same  season  have  been 
designated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  as  follows:     (l)  early, 
(2)  second  parly,   (3)  intermediate,  and  (4)  late  (table  2).  ij    Early  marketings 
extord  from  May  to  July,  second  early  marketings  from  June  to  mid-September,  inter- 
mediate marketings  from  July  to  the  end  of  September,  and  late  marketings  from  mid- 
July  to  mid-October.     In  the  following  analysis,  each  area  is  subdivided  according 
to  the  market ing  season  of  its  different  sections..   

5/    In  table  3  comparisons  of  the  periods  1918-23  and  1936-41  are  used  for  con- 
venience in  summarizing  trends.    But  these  periods  do  not  in  even;  case  indicate 
the  complete  trend  situation.     Reference  should  also  be  made  to  figures  4,  5,  and  6, 
6/    The  number  of  mar  hours  required  to  produce  100  crates  of  melons  in  the  United 
States 'declined  6  percent  between  1918-21  and  1932-36.     In  some  regions,  such  as 
the  Eastern  Dairy  region  which  includes  much  cf  the  Northeastern  area,  the  number 
of  man  h-urs  declined  26  percent  in  the  same  period.    See  National  Research 
Project,  Work  Projects  Administration  "Changes  in  Technology  and  Labor  Requirements 
in  Crop' Prod  notion  -  Vegetables".     (1939)  p.  55. 

7/    These  shipping  gr-ups  do  not  denote  distinct  growing  seasons.     They  are  based 
on  the  time  harvesting  begins  and  when  peck  shipments  recur  in  a  section.  There 
is  some  overlapping  between  shipping  groups.     For  example,  second  early  shipments 
continue  until  the  last  late  shipments  are  made. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  MUSKMELONS  FOR  MARKET,  BY  AREAS 
AND  FOR  THREE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1918-41 
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YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  MUSKMELONS  FOR  MARKET,  BY  AREAS 
AND  FOR  THREE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1918-41 
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PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  MUSKMELONS  FOR  MARKET, 
BY  AREAS  AND  FOR  THREE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1918-41 
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Table  2»-    Approximate  harvesting  and  -nor lectins  seasons 
ana  principal  producing  oecti-ns  for  nus'iaicl ons 


:  Usuc 

il  period  of 

Group  and  State 

i  harvesting 
:  and 

Principal  producing  sections 

!           £10.1*  ICC 

ting  

Earlys 

California' 

-  Hay  1  - 

July  31 

:  Imperial  Valley  1 

( Imp crial  Vail cy ) 

Florida  : 

June 

.  Hamilton,  Marion  Counties 

Second  early:  ! 

Arizona  : 

Juno 

15 

■  Salt  River  Valley,  Yuma  district 

Arkansas  • 

July 

1  - 

Aug.  31 

!  Hempstead,  Crawford,  Sevier, 
:     Crai r'!ioD d  0  unties 

California,  other 

:  June 

1  - 

Oct.  15 

,  Stanislaus,  Kern,  Tulare,  Los 
:    Angeles,  San  Joaquin  Counties 

GrCorf:ia        -  -  : 

•Juno 

10 

-  July  31 ■ 

:  ITorth,  Mitchell  Counties 

ITevada           •  ! 

July 

1  - 

Aug.  10 

:  Clark  County 

ITorth  Carolina  : 

fely 

:  Scotland^  Chowan,  IJarren  Counties 

Oklahoma  : 

July 

15 

-  Aug .  1 5 

:  01'"fV  slow?    Grp  -"'v.  Pottawat  >  "  m c . 

Muskogee,  Bryan,  Jefferson  Counties 

S  c u th  C  a rolina  ; 

June 

15 

-  July  15 

!  Barnwell,  Bamberg  Counties 

Texas 

my  10  - 

Sept.  15 

ViTcbb,  Dimnit,  Zavala,  Atascosa, 

Frio,  Bastrop,  Reeves,  Ward, 

- 

:     Parker,  Wise  Counties 

Int  o  r  nc  d  iat  c :  : 

TIclHraYo""  ! 

July 

20 

!  Sussex,  Kent  Counties 

Illinois  : 

Julv 

15 

-  Sept.  10  i 

Jackson,  Union,  White,  Gallatin, 
:     Cass,  Mason,  Tazewell,  Carroll-, 
Henderson,  Madison,  Clark,  Law- 
:    r  c  n  c  c  C  cunt  i  o  s 

Indiana  : 

•  July 

10 

-  Sept.  20 

•  Knox,  Gibson,  Jackson,  Sullivan, 
!    LaGrangc,  Elkhart,  DeKalb,  Bartho- 
:     lomcw,  Daviess,  Posev  Counties 

Maryland  : 

.  July 

i  q 

,<U".  25 

■  rjn  pt-H  nc.   rjoT"CbnRtnt"     //wn  /•.T*u">('el  - 
:    Carolina  Counties 

ITow  Ilcxico 

•  July 

1- 

Aug.  31 

i  Bona  Ana  C ouiity 

"Washington 

i 

July 

15 

—  Sent.  30 

!  Yakima,  Spokane,  Bent  en,  Franklin, 

:     Grant  C.  unties  .). 

Lat  o :  : 

,  Colorado 

•  4W> 

5  - 

•Oct.  .15 

:  Arkansas  Valley,  Wold,  Adams 
:     Counties,  Grand  Junction  area 

•'    Iowa  ' 

July 

20 

—  j..ug.  31 

Kansas 

:  Mi'£m 

1  -  Sept;.  30 

:  Kansas  River  (Raw)  Valley 

Michigan                •  . 

,     J.  -Ug  s 

1  - 

Sort.  30 

;  Berrien,  llonroe,  Bay,  Van  Bur  on 

Hew  Jci*scy 

:  July 

15 

-  Sept.  25 

:  Swodcsboro,  Burlington,  Hammont on 
• .  districts 

Ohio 

:  ' Aug . 

I  -  Sept.  20 

:  Lucas,  Pickaway,  Montgomery,  San- 

:     dusky  Counties.  ■•  ■ 

Oregon 

:  Aug  a 

15 

-  Oct.  15 

\  Yamhill,  Douglas,  Wasco,  Mario::, 
:     Lane  Counties 

Utah 

:  Aug. 

10 

-  Oct.  10 

:  Emery,  Box  Elder,  Grand  Counties 
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The  Southern  Pacific ; and . Southe rn  Areas 

Production  in  the  Southern  Pacific  area  increased  39  percent  between  1918-2 
and  1936-41,  although  it  declined  somewhat  from  the  peak  reached  in  1931  (table  3) 
In  some  sections  production  has  been  introduced  only  in  recent  years.    This  area 
has  benefited  from  improved  transportation  facilities  and  from  the  production  of 
good-quality  and  winter-type  melons.    Although  yields  decreased  12  percent  between 
1918-23  and  1936-41,  they  fell  less  than  in  most  other  areas  and  still  remained 
well  above  the  United  States  average.    Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop 
has  been  marketed  at  high  prices  in  seasons  when  competition  is  limited.  Prices 
fell  31  percent,  but  they  did  not  decline  as  greatly  as  in  other  areas,  partly 
because  a  greater  proportion  of  high-priced,  winter-type  melons' have  been  marketed 
in  recent  years  (table  4')„    Also,  good  quality  has  been  maintained.  The 
variable  nature  of  harvesting  and  other  costs  requiring  fairly  large  cash  outlays 
at  harvest  time  limits  the  degree  of  price  decline,  because  growers  refuse  to 
incur  those  costs  when  prices  are  too  low.    Thus,  between  1918-23  and  1936-41, 
value  per  acre  declined  42  percent.    This  was  less  than  the  decline  in  other  areas 

In  the  different  sections  of  the  Southern  Pacific  area,  divergent  trends 
occurred.    Production  of  the  early  crop  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  has 
increased  less  than  production  in  the  other  important  Southern.  Pacific  sections. 
Although  production  increased  sharply  between  1918  and  1932,  in  recent  years 
lower  prices  and  the  destructive  effects  of  powdery  mildew  disease  have  caused 
acreage,  yields ,  and  production  to  decline.    Between  1918-23  and  1936-41,  yields  - 
fell  19  percent,  8j    Production  increased  only  10  percent.    Prices  fell  32  per- 
cent; and  because  of  the  lower  yields,  value  per  acre  fell  more  than  in  other 
sections,  49  percent. 

Production  of  the  second  early  crop  in  Arizona,  central  California,  and 
Nevada  increased  99  percent.     Prices  fell  25  percent.     These  sections  were  loss 
affected  by  falling  yields  than  other  sections  and  value  per  acre  declined  only 
27  percent,  falling  most'  in  Arizona.     Production  has  moved  steadily  upward,  al- 
though it  has  been  arrested  in  recent  years  by  lower  prices  and  increased  com- 
petition.    Production  has  increased  particularly  in  Arizona,  sharply  higher 
acreages  offsetting  lower'  yields .    Both  higher  acreage  and  yields  contributed 
to  increased  production  in  central  California. 

Of  minor  importance,  intermediate  production  in  New  Mexico  fell  46  percent 
between  1918-23  and  1936-41,  yields  declining  36  percent.     Value  pe  r  a  c  re  fell 
40  percent,  the  sharply  lower  yields  causing  most  of  the  decline;  prices  fell 
only  7  percent.     In  Nevada,  in  addition  "to  a  small  second  early  crop,  a  small  late 
crop  has  been  introduced  in  recent  years. 


Qj    By  1937,  a  mildew- resistant  melon  was  developed,  after  powdery  mildew  disease 
had  affe'eted  the  crop  for  some  years.    Yields  in  1937-38  averaged  180  crates  to 
the  acre.    But  the 'appearance  of  a  new  type  of  powdery  mildew  disease  in  1939 
caused  yields  to  decline  almost  one-half  to  an  average  of  96  crates  to  the  acre 
in  the  years  1939-40.     (1940  vra.s  a  bad  year  for  other  reasons  also.  Earthquakes 
and  insects  contributed  to  lower  yields).     In  1941,  •  reduced  acreage  and  greater 
care  raised  yields  to  134  crates  per  acre. 


.    -  15  - 

Production  of  cantaloups  in  the  Southern  area  increased  15  percent  between 
1918-23  and  1936-41,  but  fell  considerably  between  1922-29.    An  increase  of  80 
percent  in  acreage  was  offset  by  a  36-percent  decline  of  yields,  as  a  result  of 
greater  disease  infestation  and  lower  soil  fertility.     Compared  with  other  areas, 
yields  are  very  low.    Little  spraying,  dusting,  or  other  crop  care  is  practiced 
in  most  sections  and  cantaloups  of  only  moderate  quality  are  produced.     Yet,  the 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities,  particularly  motortrucking,  and  the 
relative  proximity  to  northern  markets  have  caused  some  increase  of  production. 
The  lower  level  of  Southern  Pacific  production  in  recent  years  also  may  have 
been  important  as    well  as  low  farm  income  from  cotton,  which  has  tended  to  en- 
courage" production  of  alternative  crops  like  cantaloups.    Yet  between  1918-23 
and  1936-41,  value  per  acre  fell  G6  percent,  prices  failing  47  percent.  The 
poorer  quality,  and  the  relatively  fixed  nature  of  costs  on  family  farms  were 
in  cart  responsible  for  the  relatively  great  price  decline.     (Harvesting  and 
marketing  costs  arc  largely  overhead  costs  and  not  cash  outlays  so  that  the  crop 
is  harvested  for  what  it  will  bring.) 

t        Not  all  Southern  sections  have  increased  production.    Although  Florida 
early  production  is  favored  by  high  prices  and  by  yields  relatively  high' compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Southern  area,  production  decreased  50  percent  between  1918-2o 
and  1936-41.    Prices  fell  29  percent  and  value  per  acre  25  percent.     In  this 
section,  production  of  cantaloups  has  been  relatively  unfavorable,  value  per  acre  . 
being  lower  than  ff»r  other  truck  crops. 

Combined  second  early  production  in  the 'Southern  area  increased  21  percent, 
but  there  were  variations.     In  Arkansas,  low  yields,  low  quality,  end  the  long 
haul  in  marketing  caused  production  to  decline.    On  the  other  hand,  production 
was  p-reatlv  increased  in  th  .  southeastern  seaboard  States  despite  sharply  falling 
yields.    Proximity  to  larg,  markets,  easily  accessible  by  truck,  contributed  to^ 
this  trend.    Prices  and  value  per  acre  in  the  second  early  sections,  compared  with 
other  Southern  sections,  fell  most,  47  percent  and  67  percent  respectively. 
Greatest  declines  occurred  In  Arkansas    and  Oklahoma. 

Intermediate  production  in  Tennessee  has  ceased  entirely,  largely  because 
of  sharply  declining  yields. 

Northern  Pacific  o-nd:|Colo£ajioj-Ut£h^jea_s_ 

Production  in  the  Northern  Pacific  area  increased  markedly,  262  percent, 
between  1918-23  and  1936-41.    This  area  still  remains  relatively  unimportant, 
although  increasingly  high  yields  of  good  quality,  expanding  loeel  markets,  and 
the     relatively    recent  introduction  of  the  crop  in  some   sections,  have  stimula- 
ted production  greatly.     The  lateness  of  the  marketing  season  has  been  a  retarding 
factor.     Prices  declined  57  percent,  more  than  in  other  areas  because  of  the 
relatively  great  increase  of  production.    Value  per  acre  fell  58  percent. 

Between  1918-23  and  1936-41,  the  Colorado-Utah  area  increased  production 
only  2  percent  after  reaching  a  peak  in  the  late  twenties.    An  acreage  increase 
of  21  percent  was  practically  offset  by  a  decline  of  16  percent  in  yields,  re- 
sulting partly  from,  the  recent  introduction  of  production  in  Utah  where  yields, 
as  well  as  value  per  acre  are  lower  than  in  Colorado.    Although  transportation 
facilities  have  improved  and  although  good-quality  winter  melons  and  cantaloups 
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Table  4.-  Farm  price  per  crate,  value  per  acre  and  change  in  price  and  value 

per  acre  for  the  commercial  crop  of  muskmelons  for  market}  by  areas, 
and  marketing  groups,  averages  1918-23  and  1936-41  l/ 


Area  and  group  %  Average 

 ;1918-23 

jDollars 


Price  per  crate  ~?,J  i 
:  Ave rages  : 
:  1956-41;      Change  ^ 

Dollars  Dollars  Percent; 


Value  per  aero 
:  Ave  ra  go  1"Ave  rage; 
:1918j-23  ;  1936-41;  Change 
Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Percent 


S out ho rn  Pa  cif i c  ; 

;  Early  3/~~  ~~: 
Second  early  4/ 
Intermediate  5/ 
Late  &/ 
Average 


Southern 
Early'?/ 
Second  early  8/ 
Intermediate  9/ 

— L 

Average 
Northern  Pacific 


2.17 

1.48 

-.69 

-31.8  : 

;  376.57 

196.56 

-180.01 

-47.8 

1.49 

1,12 

-.37 

-24.8 

:  250.62 

18  3.12 

-67.50 

-26.9 

1.24 

1.16 

-.08 

-6.5  : 

;   218 o 55 

131.13 

-8  7,42 

-40.0 

1«00 

-125,00 

125.00 

1.89 

1.31 

-.58 

-30.7  j 

;  324.97 

0 

188.97 

-136.00 

-41 . 9 

1.72 

1.23 

-.49 

-28.5 

* 

112.39 

84.44 

-27.95 

-24.9 

1.47 

.78 

-.69 

-46.9  : 

:  129.74 

43.26 

-8  6.48 

-66.7 

1.37 

1 

;  204,65 

'1.48 

"  ."78 

~"770~ 

-47.3  ! 

:  129.71  " 

43.93 

-85.78 

-66.1 

Into  rmedi ate 

1.66 

.  65 

-1.01 

-60.8  ;j 

314.82 

125.64 

-189.18 

-60.1 

Late  11/ 

.99 

•  • 

145.78 

'  Ave  rage- 

T.~6~6 

.71 

-.95 

~~~  -5  fp     ; ;" 

314.8  2 

131.39 

-18  3.43 

— 08  .  3 

Colorado -Utah 

«  t 

Late 

1.38 

.71 

-.67 

-48.6  a 

222.19 

87.88 

-134.31 

-60.4 

Mi  dwe  st  e  rn 

o  • 
0  • 

Intermediate 

12/ 

1.51 

.80 

-.71 

-47.0  ;; 

182.00 

55.98 

-126.02 

-69.2 

Late  13/ 

1.49 

1.1 

-.36 

-24.2  :s 

177.55 

119.79 

-57.76 

-32.5 

Average 

LSI""" 

'.  9f 

'  -  ."5  3 

-35.1  ss 

172.65 

83.57 

-89.08 

-51.6 

No rtheastcrn 

0  0 

Intermediate 

1.48 

.67 

-.81 

-54.7  tt 

207.03 

63.51 

-143.52 

-69.3 

Delaware 

1.33 

.65 

-.58 

-51.1  ;; 

149.20 

33.97 

-85.23 

-57.1 

Maryland 

1.54 

.68 

-.86 

-55.8     ;  ; 

240.8  6 

63.32 

-177.54 

-73.7 

Late,  New  Jersey; 

1.50 

1.00 

-.50 

■™  3  3  e  3       2  s 

148.97 

89.51 

-59.46 

-39.9 

Ave  rag  e 

r.  is 

.75 

-.73 

-49.3 

186.83 

70.24 

-116.59 

-62.4 

United  States 

1.69 

1.08 

-.81 

«  « 

-33.1  ;; 

238.80 

118.55 

-120.25 

-50.4 

l/  1941  preliminary,  :                          8/    Arizona,  Georgia,  North 

2/  Standard  crates  (45' s)  containing  approximately           Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
60  pounds, 

"5J '■■  California  (imperial  Valley)  9 

4/  Arizona,- other  California,  Nevada  K) 

5/  New  Mexico  11 

6/  Nevada  12 

ij  Florida  13 


Ca ro  1  ina t  Texas 
Tennessee 
Washington 
Oregon 

Indit  Jul  C  l  a  Illinois,  Missouri 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigcn,  Ohio 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  ivirrketing  Service, 
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are  produced  in  this  area,  the  season  of  production  is  in  the  late  summer  when 
local  production  is  available  in  most  areas  and  when  consumer  demand  is  not  favor- 
able.   Value  per  acre  declined  sharply  because  of  lower  yields  and  prices  and  the 
relatively  recent,  expansion  of  acreage  in  Utah.    Prices  foil  47  percent,  whereas 
value  per  acre  fell  60  percent.    Poorer  qiiality  and  increased  late  production  in 
other  areas  contributed  to  the  relatively  great  fell  of  prices. 

The  Midwest  and  Northeast 

In  the  Midwestern  area,  acreage  increased  128  percent  between  1918-23  and' 
1936-41,  but  a  decline  of  24  oorcent  in  yields  caused  production  to  increase  only 
74  percent.  -  Lower  soil  fertility,  disease,  and  expansion  to  lower  grade  land 
were  probably  most  important  in  causing  yields  to  fall.    However,  expanding  local 
markets,  and  the  fair  quality  of  the  melons  produced  caused  greater  acreages  to 
be  planted.     Prices  declined  35  percent,  but  lower  yields  caused  value  per  acre 
to  fall  52  percent. 

The  late  sections  of  the  Midwestern  area  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Ohio 
expanded  production,  most.  Between  1918-23  and  1936-41,  these  sections  increased, 
production  18  7  percent,  much  of  the  increase  taking  place  in  Southern  Michigan. 
Acreage  increased  232  percent,  but  yields  fell  14  percent.     Pricus  fell  only  24 
percent,  despite  sharply  rising  production,  while  value  per  acre  fell  33  percent. 
Intermediate  sections  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  increased  production  only  21  per- 
cent, ^acreage  increasing  84  percent  but  yields  falling  34  percent.    Value  per  acre 
fell  69.  percent,  prices  fal  ling  47  percent. 

Northeastern  production  has  increased"  less  than  production  in  most  other 
areas,  chiefly;  be  cause  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions,  lower  prices,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  increased  competition  from  other  areas.    Between  1918-23  and  1936-41, 
the  three  producing  States  In  the  Northeastern  area  increased  their  production  only 
2  percent.    Although  acreage  increased  38  percent,  yields  declined  26  percent.  The 
use  of  poorer  land,  lower  fertility,  less  care  and  especially  greater  disease  in- 
festation have  caused  yields  to  fall,  particularly  in  Maryland.     Lower  prices  ■ 
coupled  with  the  lower. yields  caused  value  per  acre  to  decline  greatly.  Prices 
fell  49  percent,  and  value  per  acre  62  percent. 

Sections  producing  the  intermediate  crop  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  increased 
production  6  percent*     Prices  fell  55  percent  and  value  per  acre  69  percent. 
Delaware  increased  production  9  percent,  acreage  increasing  25  percent  end  yields 
falling  13  percent j  acreage  in  Maryland  rose  75  percent  but  a  decline  of  40  per- 
cent in  yields  caused  production  to  increase  only  5  percent.    Prices  fell  56  per- 
cent and  value  per  acre  74  percent,,  a  great  decline  compared  with  other  areas  and 
sections  and  also  compared  with  the  value  per  acre  of  other  truck  crops  grown  in 
the  area.    This  indicates  that  production  of  cantaloups  has  become  relatively  less 
profitable.     Yields  for  New  Jersey's  late  crop  decreased  10  percent j  acreage  in- 
creased 2  percent,  and  production  8  percent.     Prices  and  value  per  acre  fell 
relatively  less  than  in  ether  Northeastern  sections,  falling  33  percent  axnd  40 
percent  respectively. 
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Prices  of  muskmelons  vary  greatly  between  different  areas,  the  variation 
depending  on  differences  in  the  quality  and  type  of  melon  grown,  and  the  proximity 
of  each  area  to  prime  markets.    Also  of  great  importance  are  the  differences  in 
the  marketing  seasons  of  the'  different  areas. 

Each  year  the  price  of  muskmelons  follows  a  fairly  consistent  seasonal 
trend,  the  price  varying  inversely  with  the  supply  (fig*  7).    Areas  that  ship 
muskmelons  in  the  spring  when  supplies  are  small  receive  relativeljr  high  prices. 
Prices  in  early  shipping  sections  usually  rank  highest,  followed  by  prices  in 
the  second  early,  late,  and  intermediate  sections.    Northeastern  melons,  which 
are  marketed  in  the  summer,  bring  relatively  low  prices.    Maryland  and  Delaware 
prices  are  rather  low  while  New  Jersey  prices  are  higher. 

Even  at  given  times,  prices  differ  for  the  same  variety  cf  muskmelon.  In 
1939,  because  of  superior  quality,  California  cantaloup  prices  were  considerably 
higher  than  Northeastern  prices,  in  the  same  weeks  and  under  similar  conditions. 
A  differential  of  as  much  as  $2.00  a  crate  for  Califo rnia  melons  as  compared  with 
Northeastern  melons,  "was  common  (table  7).  9y7 

The  differences  of  prices  between  areas,  plus  the  differences  of  yields 
are  reflected  in  sharp  differences  in  the  value  of  sales  realized  per  acre  (table 
4).    The  Southern  Pacific  area  has  the  highest  value  per  acre  compared  with  other 
areas.     In  1936-41,  value  averaged  $189  per  acre.    In  contrrst,  average  value  per 
acre  In  the  Southern  area  was  only  §44  per  acre.    Generally,  value  per  acre  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  area  ranks  next  in  value  in  the  Southern  Pacific  area,-  . 
followed  in  order  hj  values  in  the  Colorado -Utah,  Midwestern,  Northeastern,  and 
Southern  areas.    Although  lower  yields  have  been  important,  falling  prices  have 
been  most  significant  in  causing  the  lower  values  of  recent  years. 

What  has  caused  the  decline  of  prices  and  why  have  different  areas  experi- 
enced different  degrees  of  decline?    Several  broad  factors  affecting  all  areas 
should  be  considered  in  answering  these  questions  J     (l)  The  general  price  level, 
(2)  demand,  and  (3)  supply.     Particular  conditions  existing  in  specific  areas, 
such  as  the  volume  of  production  in  an  area,  quality,  varietal  factors,  alterna- 
tives" and  local  demand  conditions,  are  influential  in  causing  different  degrees 
of  decline  between  different  areas. 

General  economic  conditions  affect  prices  of  muskmelons  in  much  the  same 
way  as  they  affect  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities.     The  level  of  all  commodi- 
ty prices,  farm,  prices,  prices  of  truck  crop,  and  also  prices  of  muskmelons,  follow 
similar  broad  trends.     In  the  decade  of  the  1930' 3,  economic  conditions  caused 
lower  commodity  prices  including  lower  muskmelon  prices. 


dj    This  differential  was  used  largely  to  pay  for  the  freight  costs  of  shipping 
California  melons  to  New  York  City.     In  1940,  it  cost  $1.52  to  ship  a  standard  68- 
pound  crate  of  cantaloups  in  carlots  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  to  New 
York  City  (table  6).    This  freight  charge  alone  was  about  twice    the  price  that 
was  received  for  many  Maryland  cantaloups.     Yet,  because  of  the  superior  quality, 
California  melons  compete  with  Maryland  melons. 
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Associated  with  the  influence  of  general  economic  conditions  on  prices  of 
muskmelons  is  the  level  of  demand.    The  amount  of  money  available  to  consumers 
chiefly  determines  how  many  muskmelons  can  be  sold  at  given  prices.     In  the  decade 
of  the  1930' s,  consumer  purchasing  power  was  relatively  low.    Although  increased 
population  and  changing  food  habits  tended  to  increase  demand,  these  forces  were 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  of  purchasing  power  and  muskmelon  prices  fell, 

The  supply  of  muskmelons  also  affects  prices.     But  supplies  have  had  most 
effect  on  prices  in  seasons  when  they  are  marketed.    Thus  increased  production  in 
earlv  areas  has  lowered  early  prices,  but  has  not  affected  the  prices  of  late 
melons  to  any  great  extent  because  the  marketing  seasons  for  these  two  crops  are  J 
different  |  some  indirect  effects  may  have  been  felt  because  of  market  saturation 
by  the  early  melons. 

On  the  other  hand,  greatly  increased  production  of  second  early  melons  in 
the  Southern  and  Southern  Pacific  areas  has  tended  to  lower  prices  in  these  areas 
and  also  in  the  Northeastern  area,  because  the  Northeast  markets  its  crop  in  many 
of  the  same  weeks  that  the  second  early  crop  is  marketed.     The  second  early 
melons  of  the   southern  Pacific  area  have  especially  contributed  to  lower  North- 
eastern prices  because  they  have  been  of  relatively  high  quality,  being  mature, 
carefully  graded,  well  packed  and  high  in  sugar  content.    Moreover,  many  are 
winter  varieties.     (The  larger  quantities  of  the  high-prices  winter-type  melons 
that  ha  vo  been  marketed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  area  partially  explains  why 
Southern  Pacific  prices  have  been  relatively  firm,  even  though  production  in- 
creased relatively  more  in  the  Southern.  Pacific  area  than  in  the  Northeastern 
area).     Some  increased  production  in  the  Northeast  itself  has  contributed  to 
lower  prices. 

Competition  in  the  No rt hca st 

In  marketing  cantaloups  in  the  Northeast,  shippers  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
area  pay     freight  charges  that  alone  amount  to  more  than  the  wholesale  price  re- 
ceived for  Northeastern  melons  in  Northeastern  markets.    But  wholesale  prices  of 
Southern  Pacific  cantaloups  are  as  much  as  three  tines  the  Northeastern  price  in 
the  same  markets  an d  on  the  same  days,  because  of  superior  quality  end  grade. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  melons  oroduccd  in  other  areas  compete 
with  Northeastern  melons,  there  is  little  indication  that  an  increase  of  this 
competition  was  responsible  to  any  great  degree  for  the  sharply  lower  Northeastern! 
prices  of  the  1930' s.     Prices  of  Northeastern  melons  apparently  were  affected  by 
changes  of  supply  in  other  areas,  but  not  to  an  extent  which  would  account  for  the 
sharp  drop  in  prices  between  1930  end  1940.     Figure  8  shows  that  the  sharp  price 
decline  for  Northeastern  melons  which  occurred  during  the  1930' s  was  not  coinci- 
dental with  sharp  production  increases  in  other  areas.     Rather,  production  in 
other  arcrs  leveled  off  and  then  declined  sharply. 

On  the  other  hand,  figure  9  shows  how  prices  fell  as  production  in  the 
Northeast  increased.    Thus,  between  1928  and  1930,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland,  the  principal  producing  States  in  the  Northeast,  shipped  14  percent  of 
all  cantaloups' unloaded  at  New  York  City,  whoreas  in  both  1931-33  and  1939-41, 
26  percent  of  unloads  came  from  these  States  (table  5).    It  appears  that  a 
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MUSKMELONS:  PRODUCTION  IN  AREAS  OTHER  THAN 
NORTHEASTERN  STATES*  AND  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY 
FARMERS  IN  NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  1918-41 


1918       1921       1924      1927      1930      1933      1936      1939  1942 

*MD.,  DEL.,  AND  N.  J.  DATA  FOR  1941  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Figure  B 


NEG.  42409       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


MUSKMELONS:  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS, 
MARYLAND,  DELAWARE,  AND  NEW  JERSEY,  1918-41 


1918       1921       1924      1927      1930      1933      1936       1939  1942 

DATA  FOR  1941  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Figure  9 


NEG.  42410        BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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Table  5«.= 

Rail,  boat  and  truck  1/  unload 

s  of  cantaloup 

s 

at  New 

York  City, 

by  source 

1928-41  if 

* 

~Jn'i  oad 

s 

p 

Percentage 

Year 
 ~ 

Delaware  :    ,Ai'e    '  s 
Jersey 

Maryland  • 

3-State  I 
total 

To 

tal  unloads  : 
from  all  : 
sources  s 

State  unioa 
a  re  of  t  ot  a 
unloads 

Cars  C 

■ars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Percent 

1928  s 

41 

5,76 

8  21 

4,825 

17 

1929  : 

139 

18 

33  3 

540 

4,622 

12 

1930  1 

133 

25 

303 

461 

4,407 

11 

1931  : 

0 

225 

4G 

605 

8  76 

4,517 

19 

1932  • 

317 

218 

75  7 

1,292 

4,366 

30 

1933 

318 

148 

"  608 

1,074 

3,663 

29 

1934  t 

245 

174 

58  3 

1,002 

3,259 

31 

1935  : 

239  ■ 

136 

773 

1,148 

3,  316 

35 

• 

1936  • 

371 

64 

1,042 

1,477 

3,565 

41 

• 

p 

1937  : 

292 

88 

1,257 

1,637 

4,119 

40 

1938  i 

189 

34 

651 

8  74 

3,349 

26 

1939 

305 

48 

843 

1,196 

3,997 

30 

1 940  : 

335 

66 

628 

1,029 

3,732 

28 

1941  : 

* 
* 

159 

27 

466 

652 

3,500 

19" 

.  . 

l/    Reduced  to  equivalent  rail  cars0 

2/  1941 

,  preliminary, 

Compiled  from  reports 

of  t  he 

Bureau  of  . 

A.gri  cultural 

Economics. 
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contributing  factor  to  the  lew  Northeastern  prices  of  the  1930' s  was  the  rela- 
tively high  level  of  production  within  the  Northeastern  sres  itself,  rather  than 
increased  competition  from  other  areas.    Lower  consumer  purchasing  power  was  the 
chief  factor,  hut  lower  quality  was  also  important.     Continued  low  quality  will 
tend  to  perpetuate  low  Northeastern  prices. 

If  Northeastern  producers  can  solve  their  quality  problem,  they  may  benefit 
from  larger  markets,  from  less  interregional  competition,  and  from  higher  prices. 
0n  some  farms  the  improvement  of  quality  would  involve  considerably  higher  costs 
and  would  offset  any  gain  in  income.    On  others,  such  adjustments  could  be  pro- 
fitable.- 

THE  PROSPECT  FOR  MUS MELON  PRODUCTION 

Pro spectivo  Demand  and  Prices 

Higher  levels  of  demand  and  prices  for  commercial  muskmelons  may  be  expected 
in  the  next  5  years,  compared  with  the  decade  of  the  1930  s,  as  a  result  of : ^  Kl) 
Higher  levels  of  purchasing  power,  especially  affecting  the  demand  for  a  semi- 
luxury  product  such  as  muskmelons,   (2)  restrictions  on  the  purchases  of  many 
p;oods  during  the  war  period  with  the  subsequent  channelizing  of  purchasing  power 
to  other  commodities  like  muskmelons,  (3)  more  widespread  knowledge  concerning 
the  value  of  melons  in  the  diet,  and  (4)  the  influence  on  the  diet  of  modern 
modes  of  living.     The  strain  en  productive  resources  during  the  war  may  tend  to 
lower  production  and,  until  disease  control  is  more  effective,  relatively  small 
supplies  of  good-quality  melons  will  be  available,  particularly  if  there-  are 
shortages  of  disease-controlling  chemicals.    Higher  prices  will  be  partially 
offset  by  higher  costs  and  n  reduction  and.  transportation  difficulties  associated 
with  the  war.     In  most  areas,  because  of  the  fixed  nature  of  many  costs,  higher 
prices  will  result  in  substantial  benefit  to   growers .  10/ 

Although  higher  prices  for  muskmelons  are  indicated  in  the  next  few  years, 
lower  costs  in  the  longer  run  resulting  from  more  efficient  production  methods, 
and  greater  competition  from  other  melons  and  fruits  may  be  important  in  tending 
to  lower  prices.    Greater  production  of  muskmelons  may  also  bo  an  important 
factor.    New  and  improved  disease-resistant  varieties  may  be  developed  and,  if 
so,  production  will  rise  once  again  in  those  areas  which  have  been  curtailing 
output  because  of  disease.    Also,  if  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  certain  farm 
products  such  as  cotton  is  permanent,  shifts  will  be  made  tc  alternatives  like 
muskmelons  which,  offer  a  relatively  uninterrupted  domestic  demand.    Finally,  the 
forces  tending  to  create  higher  prices  during  the  war  years  are  likely  to  be 
modified  after  the  war.    Although  population  is  expected  to  increase  until  about 
1960,  and  although  varieties  and  quality  may  improve  and  food  habits  may  be  favor- 
able, moderate  prices  on  higher  levels  than  in  the  1930' s,  but  lower  compared  with 
the  war  years  of  the  1940' s  seem  probable  in  the  long  run.     Changes  in  prices  of 
muskmelons  should  rot  materially  differ  from  changes  in  the  level  of  prices  of  all 
market  truck  crops.    Shifts  in  fundamental  prices  and  demand  factors,  other  than 
those  associated  with  the  muskmclon  industry,  could  alter  this  prospect. 


10/    Some  areas  may  experience  difficulty  in  transporting  their  crops..      his  could 
limit  their  market  outlets  end  cause  lower  prices  while  benefiting  areas  close  to 
markets.    Also,  the  uncertainties  associated  with  the  war  and  the  resultant  un- 
certainty of  the  business  outlook  should,  bo  noted. 
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Muskmelons  _ and  the  War 

Muskmelons    are  not  so  vital  as  war  commodities.    Not  an  essential  food, 
they  rank  as  a  semi -luxury  compared  with  many  other  foods.    Production  of  musk- 
melons  declined  during  World  ^ar  I,     ^hat  effect  will  the  present  conflict  have 
on  the  industry? 

^o  long  a  s  purchasing  power  continues  to  increase,  greater  demand  is  in 
prospect,     ^o  meet  this  demand,  greater  production  is  desirable  where  practicable. 
As  demand  for  a  commodity  like  muskmelons  does  not  compete  directly  with  war  needs 
for  foods  under  the  Lend -Lease  and  other  programs,  consumer  purchasing  power 
might  well  be  encouraged  in  this  direction,    ^ut  where  production  of  muskmelons 
requires  labor,  materials,  and  transportation  facilities  that  maybe  needed  for 
the  production  of.  more  essential   commodities,  the  relative  unimportance  of  musk- 
melons must  be  recognized.    For  example,  many  melons  are  shipped  great  distances 
and  a  shortage  of  shipping  facilities  may  require  that  melons  be  placed  in  a 
secondary  position  in  the  allocation  of  priorities  for  shipping  space,  ^-lso, 
short  supplies  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  may  necessitate  allocation  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  supplies  to  more  vital  commodities.     It., is  to  be  expected 
that  wherever  necessary,  resources  will  be  directed  toward  the  production  of 
essential   commodities    and,  as  a  result,  production  of  muskmelons  may  decline 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Prospective  Trend  s  by  Are  as 

Besides  the  over-all  factors,  particular  forces  appear  to  influence  the 
trend  of  muskmelon  production  in  each  area. 

Production  in  the  Northeast  has  been  hampered  by  relatively  low  yields, 
quality,  and  prices,  particularly  in  Delaware  and  Maryland.     Value  per  acre  for 
cantaloups  has  fallen  relative  to  other  crops,  especially  in  Maryland,  tending 
to  make  production  less  profitable  compared  with  the  production  of  other  truck 
crops.    So  long  as  low-quality  production  continues,  competition  from  other  areas 
will  be  great  and  prices  will  be  low. 

If  the  Northeastern  area  could  improve  the  quality  and  yield  of  its  melons, 
an  upward  trend  in  both  prices  end  production  would  be  possible.  Consumers 
would  pay  higher  prices  for  abetter  quality  product.    Northeastern  producers 
are  located  near  the  large  markets  and  their  transportation  costs  are  low,  ^hey 
are  thus  in  a  favorable  competitive  position  in  these  markets,  providing  the 
quality  of  their  melons  is  good.    Better  quality  could  be  achieved  by  greater 
disease  control,  which  would  also  raise  yields. 

In  the  next  few  years,  Northeastern  demand  may  be  increased  indirectly  by 
disease- curt  oi  lord  production  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  a  possible  shortage  of 
transportation  facilities  for  areas  that  ship  great  distances. 

Although  disease  has  wreaked  havoc  in  some  of  the  Southern  Pacific  areas 
and  although  low  prices"  during  the  depression  discouraged  production,  this  area 
is  still  the  best  suited  for  all  types  of  muskmelon  production  in  all  producing 
seasons.     Costs  of  transportation  are  high  but  high  yields  and  mult i -variety f 
good-quality  production  enable  growers  to  market  thei  r  melons  in  distant  cities 
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even    to       compete  with  locally  grown  melons.    Other  areas  may  compete  more 
Sharply  by  improving  quality  and  the  Southern  area  may  increase  it s  early  produc- 
tion, but  other  areas  wall  probably  be  unable  to  moot  the  Southern  Pacific  advan- 
tage of  producing  winter-type  melons.    And  until  other  areas  produce  more  melons 
that    are  comparable .  in  quality,  yield,  and  ear-lines s,  the  Southern  Pacific  area 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  these  areas  in  their  local  markets.    Also,  because 
of  the  rising  population,  local  demand  will  increase  in  the  Southern  Pacific  area. 
In  the  war  years,  limited  transportation  facilities  may  present  a  problem  for  the 
area  mid  until  powdery  mildew  disease  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is  more  fully  con- 
trolled, production  in  this  important  section  will  probably  continue  at  low  levels. 

The  Southern  area  has  been  hampered  in  producing  mus  kmc  Ions  by  a  downward 
viold  trend  that  has  resulted  in  extremely  low  value  per  acre.    Also  important 
have  been  quality  and  marketing  problems.    The  southerly  sections  of  the  area  have 
the  advantage  of  producing  early  melons,  which  partially  offsets  high  transporta- 
tion and  other  costs,  but  expansion  here  is  contingent  on  the  improvement  of 
yields  and  value  pur  acre  roll  tivo  to  other  truck  crops.    'The  northerly  sections 
have  a  relatively  late  marketing  season  and  do  not  always  produce  melons  that  are 
of  high  quality  or  that  arc  well  packaged.    Thus,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  have  an 
unfavorable  production  prospect  when  compared  with  the  area  as  a  whole,  although  • 
poor  alternatives  may  force  continued  production.    Yields  arc  particularly  low  in 
this  section,  local  population  is  declining,  and  production  in  the  nearby^Mid- 
westorn  area  has  expanded.     On  the  other  hand,  although  the  coastal  section  of 
the  Southern  area  also  has  low  yields  and  relatively  poor  quality,  it  is^more 
favorably  located  in  relation  to  prime  markets  and  its  marketing  season  is  a  few 
weeks  earlier  than  that  of  the  adjacent  Northeastern  area. 

The  Midwestern  area  will  probably  continue  to  supply  moderately  increased 
quantities  of  cantaloups  to  its  sizable  local  markets.  '  Low  transportation  expense; 
favor  production  but  improvement  of  quality  where  possible  and  higher  yields  would 
encourage  it  further .    Cantaloups  shipped  into  the  area  during  the  period  of  local 
production  compete  only  because  of  their  superior  quality.     But,  a  local  demand 
for  fair-quality,  low-cost  melons  assures  local  producers  of  a  market.  Improvement 
of  Midwestern  quality  would  minimize  the  quality  advantage  of  competing  cantaloups 
and  would  expand  the  local  market  for  Midwestern  cantaloups,  although  competition 
of  winter-typo  melons  would  continue  and  supplies  of  melons  would  arrive  from  other- 
areas  in  seasons  whem  local  production  is  impracticable.    In  the  next  few  years, 
aside  from  higher  prices,  demand  may  be  increased  by  the  lower  production  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  perhaps  by  a  shortage  of  long-haul  transportation  facilities. 

Colorado-Utah  melons  are  marketed  at  the  end  of  the  summer  when  both  demand 
and  prices  are  .low.    Transportation  costs  are  high  for  surplus  shipments  to  the 
large  markets.    Although  yields  , and  quality  are  good,  only  moderate  production 
increases  may  be  expected.     In  the  next  few  years,  this  area  may  be  faced  by 
transportation  problems,   similar  to  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific  area. 

The  Northern  Pacific  area  also  produces  melons  at  the  end  of  the  sunnier  when 
demand  and  prices  are  low.    Transportation  costs  are  high  when  melons  are  shipped 
to  the  large  Eastern  markets,  but  -the  area,  is  favorably  situated  for  supplying 
local  demand.    Yields  and  quality  are  good  and  population  is  increasing  in  local 
markets.     Production  will  probably  increase  but  chiefly  for  local  needs. 
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In  summary,  those  areas  such  as  the  Southern  Pacific  area  which  have  good 
yields  of  high  quality  and  mult i -variety  production  may  be  expected  to  maintain 
or  increase  production  in  the' next  decade.    Areas  with'  low  yields  and  low  quality, 
such  as  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  that  produce  summer  melons   for  surplus  shipment 
may  have  a  less  favorable  prospect  although  poor  alternatives  may  force  continued 
production,     'Lhe  Northeastern,  Midwestern,  and  Northern  Pacific  areas  which  pro- 
duce melons  for  local  needs  will  be  assured  of  part  of  their  local  markets,  al- 
though these  markets  could  be  expanded  and  returns  increased  in.  many  sections  by 
the  improvement  of  quality.     In  the  next  few  years,  production  and  marketing 
resources  will  bo  taxed  to  the  utmost  and,  although  demand  will  be  greater,  pro- 
duction may  not  increase  sufficiently  to  adjust  itself  to  this  increased  demand, 
particularly  if  disease  control  lags. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  Quality 

On  many  farms,  particularly  those  in  the  North  and  Southeast,  much  could  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality  of  melons  grown.    Quality  adjustments  could  be  made 
in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  Better  seed  and  varieties  could  be  used. 

(2)  Improved  soil-con  servation  and  crop-rotation  practices  could  be 
exerci  sedo 

(3)  Disease   control  could  be  improved.    More  effective  crop  rotations 
would  be  of  benefit.  Y\J    On  some  farms,  more  spraying  and  dusting 
machinery  could  be  profitably  utilized.     Although  purchases  of  ex- 
pensive disease-control  machinery  may  not  be  advisable  for  small 
acreages,  cooperative  purchase  of  machinery  for  use  on  several  farms 
has  boen  suggested  as  a  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  Cn 
other  farms  it  might  be  advisable  to  expand  acreage  to  nerrrdt  the 
profitable  use  of  machinery. 

(4)  Melons  could  be  picked  when  mature.     It  is  true  that  melons  which 
are  marketed  early  bring  relatively  high  prices.    tiub  at  the  height 
of  the  season,  ripe  "full  slip"  melons  could  be  picked  rather  than 
the  green  melons  which  are  often  marketed.  12/ 

(5)  More  care  could  be  practiced  in  marketing.  "Unwashed,  poorly  packed 
melons  and  melons  that  are  sold  in  bulk  bring  lower  prices  and  even 
become  worthless  by  damage.     In  many  instances,  additional  costs 
involved  in  the  improvement  of  marketing  methods  would  be  small  or 
would  utilize  only  mused  family  labor. 


11/    crop  rotations  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  areas  have  proved  to  be 
a  method  of  reducing  disease  infestation,  as  well  as  of  maintaining  the  nutritive 
quality  of  the  soil.     In  general,  it  has  been  recommended  that  a  melon  crop  be 
planted  on  a  piece  of  land  only  once  in  5  or  6  years.    Most  other  vine  crops 
should  not  be  planted  en  land  between  melon  plantings.     Land  that  has  been  in 
alfalfa  or  clover  for  a  period  of  years  is  apt.  to  be  good  muskmelon  land  end  free 
from  muskmelon  disease  organisms. 

12/  It  is  argued  by  some  that  poor-quality  melons  marketed  early  in  the  season, 
destroy  public  confidence  for  the  entire  crop  of  Northeastern  melons  and  in  this 
way,  lower  Northeastern  prices. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 


Tabic  6.-  Representative  re.il  charges  for  shipping  various  size  crates  l/ 
of  cantaloups  under  standard  refrigeration  2/  from  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  to  certain  cities  3/ 


City 


Albany,  New  York 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
3  i  rmi  n  gham ,  Alab  ama 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Denve  r ,  Colo  rad/o 
D e t  ro  i t ,  M i  chi  gan 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Indianapo lis,  Indiana 
Memph is,  Tenne  s  s  e  e 
Miami,  Florida 
Mi  Iwauke  e ,  Wi  s  con  s  in 
Minneapo li s ,  Minne  sot  a 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Philadelphia ,  Perm  sylvan  ia 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Portland,  Oregon 
R  o  che  st  or  ,  N ew  Yo rk 
3on  Antonio,  Texas 
Sen  Francisco,  California 
S  e  at  tl  e  ,  Wa  sh  jsig  'bo  n 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Wa  sh  ing  t  on ,  D .  C . 


'  70  -pound  s 
jumbo  crate  s 
"Dollars  s 

a 

0 

$1 , 75  : 
1.73  t 

1.75  : 
1 . 62  ! 

1.76  s 
1.69 
1.37 
1.61 
1.08 
1.62 
1 . 75 
1.54 
1.37 
1.76 
1.37 
1.37 
1.76 
1.37 
1.75 
1.75 
1.69 
1.12 
1.75 
1.29 

.59 
1.13 
1.37 
1.75 
1 . 75 


Char ge_  jp e  r  cr 
68 -pound 

standard  crate 


Dollars 

|1.52 
1.51 
1.52 
1.41 
1.53 
1.48 
1.19 
1.40 
.94 
1.41 
1.53 
1.34 
1.19 
1.53 
1.19 
1.19 

■  1.19 
1.52 
1.52 
1,48 
.98 
1.52 
1.12 
.52 
.99 
1.19 
1.52 
1.52 


te 


5 7 -pound 
pony  crate_ 
Dollar's 


\J    Based  on  a  load  of  21 ,000 pounds  per  rail  car. 
2/    Does,  not  include  salting  or  pre  coo  ling. 
Z/    For  information  only. 

Sources  Federal-State  Market  News  Service  "Preliminary  review  of  the  1940 
Imperial  Valley  cantaloup  season",  July  2,  1.940. 
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